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INTRODUCTION 

The term ideology may be used to describe either com- 
munism or nationalism. Both are essentially belief systems 
which consist of a particular mode of thought and result in 
a unique manner of viewing reality. Both the communist and 
nationalist offer ready solutions to complex problems, claim 
prophetic abilities and promise improvement in the human con- 
dition. Both political theories exhibit the common, ideologi- 
cal characteristic of reinforcement, i.e. their adherents 
tend to interpret events in such a way as to strengthen their 
faith in the system whether the actual phenomena are, in fact, 
compatible itfith that system or not. As is usually the case 
with ideologies, they are also mutually exclusive. Whereas 
the communist would improve matters through changes in human 
nature aimed at the eventual homogenization of mankind, the 
nationalist hopes to achieve better conditions or maintain 
the status quo by either preserving the differences which 
exist between his and other nationalities or offering others 
the apparent benefits of his own system. The communist oronises 
that the world-wide acceptance of his political theory will 
result in the removal of all material deprivation and predicts 
an end to international and local strife. The nationalist, on 
the other hand, offers greater wealth and the protection of 
the interests of his own peoole either through achieving or 
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maintaining national independence. 

The incompatible nature of these two ideologies would 
warrant the conclusion that the nationalist and communist 
would be inalterably opnosed. In a x^orld system of nation- 
states, based on nationalistic motives, a great power which 
had adopted the communist ideology would theoretically be 
forced to conduct its foreign policy in a most inimical en- 
vironment. In fact, the Soviet Union with its communist ide- 
ology finds allies and the communism gains adherents among 
the strongly nationalistic peoples of Asia, Africa and South 
America. 

There are many reasons for this apparent contradiction. 
The recognition of the bolshevik regime by other governments, 
admission of the U.S.S.R. to the League of Nations and the 
subsequent recognition of the satellite regimes together with 
their admission to the United Nations have all served to con- 
fer historical legitimacy on communist states and minimize 
the dangers to the national independence of others. Many eco- 
nomically backward nationalities look to the U.S.S.R. as a 
successful, developing country in- contrast to those who have 
already reached an advanced stage of development. The afflu- 
ence of many western states, flagrantly advertised in commo- 
dity sales promotion, and the relatively lower standard of 
living enjoyed in the Soviet Union tend to polarize economic 
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issues into a seeming alliance of rich against poor. Western 
aid efforts, although occassionally well planned and executed, 
are frequently unable to generate a sufficiently rapid change 
to meet the aspirations of people with serious economic prob- 
lems . 

The causes mentioned above may be categorized as exter- 
nalities in the sense th^t they all function in such a x^ay as 
to create a favorable environment for Soviet foreign policy 
efforts at minimizing the disparity between their own system 
and the aspirations of the nationalist. These endeavors in- 
clude support of independence movements on a selective basis, 
an economic assistance program in opposition to western aid 
activities, and a massive propaganda offensive designed to 
nullify any amicable attitudes toward the We st while simul- 
taneously presenting the Soviet Union as the champion of the 
weak and oppressed. Animosity toward the x^estern powers is 
generated through repetitious accusations of capitalistic im- 
perialism and neo-colonialism. The benevolence of the Soviet 
Union is demonstrated by issuing proclamations in support of 
national independence and freedom of self-determination. The 
charges of capitalistic exploitation are often accepted in 
underdeveloped nations since the?/ provide a ready explanation 
for the economic ills found there. Self-determination is pre- 
cisely the political commodity xvhich the nationalist seeks. 



These two propaganda themes result in an effective and ver- 
satile policy tool. 

There have been many studies published on Soviet na- 
tionality policies. Some authors investigate the history of 
the U.S.S.R. in its dealings with minority peoples and les- 
ser nations. Others take the theoretical approach and examine 
the Marxist-Leninist doctrines on the subject. However, I 
would argue that these works suffer from a common weakness. 
This should not be construed as a deficiency of scholarly 
application or incisive analysis. The problem lies in the 
need for evaluation and measurement against a standard. Since 
the yardstick for choosing and judging events or doctrinal 
statements is usually the value system of the author, his ar- 
guments and conclusions often loose their persuasive force 
when considered by individuals whose value orientation dif- 
fers. For this reason, the following essay pursues a separate 
course. I have attempted the comparison of a model of the na- 
tionalists f ideology with the chronological development of 
the communist ideology. This system is by no means novel in 
any v&y other than the choice of subject for its application. 
Karl Mannheim was, to the best of my knowledge, its founder. ^ 
Employed correctly, its advantages lie in the lessening of 

-'-Karl Mannheim, Ideology and Utonia (Nex^York: Harcourt, 
Brace and Co., 1951) * 
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the number of value- judgements made on the basis of the 
author's own philosophy alone and by highlighting the occa- 
sions when such decisions are made out of necessity. 

The purpose of the essay, as already implied, is to 
dispel the illusion that there is any similarity between the 
two plans for advancing human welfare even though the com- 
munist doctrine has been neriodically modified in order to 
permit a wide variety of apparent concessions to the nationa- 
list. These nominal concessions, which arise from necessity 
or expediency, disappear whenever the political environment 
permits the communist to execute policy from a position of 
unchallenged supremacy. 
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I. 

The Marxist Theory of Nationalism 



The word nationalism has been used to describe a great 
many movements including patriotism, imperialism and racism. 
This varied usage, together with the fact that nationalism 
has been extolled and condemned, requires some clarification 
of the term. Boyd C. Shafer has analyzed the classical and 
more recent scholar ly works devoted to the subject. Shafer 
concludes that there are ten, common, identifiable charac- 
teristics of nationalism and lists them as follows: 

1. A certain defined (often vaguely) unit of terri- 
tory (whether possessed or coveted) . 

2. Some common cultural characteristics such as 
language (or widely understood languages), 
customs, manners and literature (folk tales 
and lore are a beginning) . If an individual 
believes he shares these, and wishes to con- 
tinue sharing them, he is usually said to be 
a member of the nationality. 

3. Some common dominant social (as Christian) 
and economic (as canitalis tic or recently com- 
munistic) institutions. 

i(.. A common independent or sovereign government 
(type does not matter) or the desire for one. 

The "principle" that each nationality should 
be separate and independent is involved here. 

3. A belief in a common history (it can be in- 
vented) and in a common origin (often mista- 
kenly conceived to be racial in nature) . 

6. A love or esteem for fellow nationals (not 
necessarily as individuals). 
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7. A devotion to the entity (however little com- 
prehended) called the nation, which embodies 
the common territory, culture, social and eco- 
nomic institutions, government, and the fel- 
low nationals, snd which is at the same time 
(whether organism or not) more than their sum, 

8. A common pride in the achievements (often the 
military more than the cultural) of this na- 
tion and a common sorrow in its tragedies 
(particularly its defeats) . 

9. A disregard for or hostility to other (not 
necessarily all) like groups, especially if 
these prevent or seem to threaten the sepa- 
rate national existence, 

10. A hope that the nation will have a great and 
glorious future (usually in territorial ex- 
pansion) and become supreme in some way (in 
world power if the nation is already large), 

With these characteristics as an aid, nationalism may be 

broadly defined as the opinion that the people, language, 

culture and tradition of one's own nationality are of an 

equal or preferable quality to those of others and that the 

nationality should therefore exist as a separate entity and 

freely determine its own destiny. This is the concept of the 

nationalist ideology employed for purposes of comparison in 

the remainder of this essay. 

The Marxist theory places opinions and ideas of this 

type, along with all others, in the category of socio-ooliti- 



•^Boyd C. Shafer, "Toward a Definition of Nationalism" 
in James N. Rosenau, Ed., International Politics and foreign 
Policy (New York: The Free Press of Glencoe, Inc. , 195 1) 

pp. 301-313. 
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cal superstructure which arises from a particular type of 
economic mode of production. An understanding of this rela- 
tionship between perception and the production of physical 
goods is essential in order to grasp the nature of the basic 
conflict between nationalism and communism. 

When Marx rejected the idealist philosophy of Hegel 
and embraced materialism, it was necessary that he explain 
the material source of ideas. His answers, set forth in The 
German Ideology , may be briefly summarized in the following 
manner. 2 in order for primitive man to continue to exist, it 
was necessary that he fulfill the physical demands which 
existence dictated. These needs were of two types. Man re- 
quired food, clothing and shelter and, at the same time, it 
was necessary for him to begin to propagate. In satisfying 
these two conditions, man develooed a dual relationship, one 
with nature, the other with his fellow men. The second, re- 
productive relationship was itself a productive force in that 
consciousness and language were derived from it. Marx taught 
that it was this consciousness x-diich distinguished man from 
animals who had no similar awareness of their relationship 
with others of their species. Even in man, this primitive cen- 

^Karl Marx and Frederick Engels, The German Ideology 
(Moscow: Progress Publishrrs, 1964) Chapter I entitled ''Feuer- 
bach" contains the explanation of the ideal, the alienation of 
man and the source of national differrnces. 
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sciousness was, at first, only of a sheep-like or tribal 
kind. Its further development resulted from increased pro- 
ductivity, increased needs and, what was essential to both, 
the corresponding increase in population. This evolutionary 
process continued until the additional complexity of the so- 
cial relationship had generated a sufficient productive force 
for man's mind to conceive something without conceiving some- 
thing which existed in the material x-jorld. Consciousness, 
thus freed from the physical, was then capable of proceeding 
to pure theory and forming a socia.1 superstructure of ethics, 
law, religion, government, etc. 

The preceeding explanation of man's abstract abilities 
offers no reasons for any disparity in ideas. Marx resolved 
this problem i^ith a parallel, dialectical argument. He stated 
that while consciousness was evolving from the social relation- 
ship, the production of sustenance had also undergone change. 
Because of natural predisposition, strength or dexterity, la- 
bor had become specialized. Some men became shepherds or far- 
mers while others hunted or fished. This division of labor 
meant that man became an interdependent rather than a self- 
sufficient entity. 3 This mutual reliance on others of the 

3Solomon F. Bloom describes the Marxist teaching on the 
basic similarities and super structural differences of mankind 
in his book, The World of Nations (New York: Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 191+ 1 ) Chps. 1 and Bloom uses the categories of 
"generic" and "historical"man respectively rather th=n basic and 
super structural . 
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group, which Marx called Communal interest , inevitably con- 
flicted with the interests of the individual or family and 
resulted in alienation. The first, true division of labor 
occurred when mental and physical activities devolved on 
different individuals. Prom then on, one or another group 
of reasoning specialists in the community would sieze con- 
trol of the means for production of the basic goods and do- 
minate it in order to promote their interests with the con- 
sequent exploitation of the remainder of the community. Since 
this ruling class controlled the means of physical production, 
they would also be able to dominate the social relationships 
and, consequently, the production of ideas. The ideas would 
become those of the rulers and pave the way for- further con- 
flicts. The ideal world would remain under the sway of the 
rulers and develop according to their wishes. Meanwhile the 
mode of physical production would undergo change and continue 
to progress until a contradiction resulted between the new 
mode of production and the ideas of the old ruling class. The 
entire social relationship would become a hindrance to further 
advances in the production of commodities, Marx summarized 
this historical progression in the introduction to his Con- 
tribution to the Critique of the Political Economy . 

"in the social production which men carry on they 
enter into definite relations that are indispen- 
sable and independent of their will, these, rela- 
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tions of production correspond to a definite 
stage of development of their material powers 
of production. The sum total of these rela- 
tions of production constitutes the economic 
structure of society - the real foundation, 
on which rise legal and political superstruc- 
tures and to which correspond definite forms 
of social consciousness. The mode of produc- 
tion in materiel life determines the general 
character of the social, political and spiri- 
tual processes of life. It is not the con- 
sciousness of men that determines their exist- 
ence, but on the contrary, their social exist- 
ence determines their consciousness. At a cer- 
tain stage of their development, the material 
forces of production in society come into con- 
flict with the existing relations of production, 
or - what is but a legal expression for the same 
thing - with the property relations within Xiihich 
they had been at work before. From forms of de- 
velopment of the forces of production these re- 
lations turn into their fetters. "Ip 

The retarding influences of the social relationships would 
eventually result in the overthroi-j of the old rulers by those 
who were able to dominate under the new conditions of produc- 
tion. As production methods improved, similar situations re- 
peatedly and inevitably arose. These cycles served to explain 
all of man's history up to the time when Marx discovered the 
laws of social behavior (-ore-historical period). ^ 



^Karl Marx, A Contribution to the Critique of Political 
Economy ( N ex-J York: The International Library Publishing Co., 

1901+) pp. 11-12. 

^According to Marx, -productive methods inevitably improved 
as man's needs increased. These evolutions took Place natural- 
ly, i.e., they xvere not subordinate to the general plan of free- 
ly combined individuals. Until a communal plan could be executed 
in the interest of all individuals, periodic revolutions would 
occur (Marx and Engels, The German ideology, pp. 8^-°l). 
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The same conflicts of interest which caused differences 
of opinion and class struggle within a community also account- 
ed for inter-community discord. Just as the socio-political 
superstructure of a group of people inevitably came into con- 
tradiction with the economic base of that group, the super- 
structures of various peoples would also conflict. This was 
caused by differences in the mode of physical production in 
dissimilar locales. Because of the diverse, natural, environ- 
mental conditions, the manner in which man procurred the phy- 
sical necessities of life would contrast and result in the 
domination by heterogeneous classes. For example, capitalism 
and the corresponding domination of the bourgeoisie class 
could only occur in temperate crimes. 6 Conversely, the na- 
tural abundance of the tropics would preclude the necessary 
initiative for advancement to a modern industrial mode of 
production. Since the various peoples had dissimilar economic 
bases and were dominated by various classes, their superstruc- 
tures also differed. 

"The relations of different nations among them- 
selves depends upon the extent to xvhich each 
has deveToped its productive forces, the divi- 
sions of labour and internal intercourse. "7 



°Karl Marx, Capital (Chicago, 111.: Charles H. Kerr and 
Company, 1909) Vol. I, pp. 562-965. 

?Karl Marx and Frederick Pngels, The German Ideology, 



P. 32 
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Because the ruling class interests dominated, they were pro- 
moted as the national interests. Marx ' s central preoccupation 
wi th the process of domination explains his lack of precision 
in the usage of the terms nation, nationality, state, country 
and society. All could be used to indicate a group of peoples 
whose mode of production had led to domination by a class 
along with the ideas of that class. This same idea of class 
struggle and domination was the foundation of Marxist inter- 
national theory. The ruling classes of nations with an ad- 
vanced mode of production eventually dominated less progres- 
sive countries and exploited them as they did their own 
people. 

Although careless in the use of terminology, Marx 
took considerable pains to outline the way in which the con- 
flicts between nations arose. According to his theory, this 
contradiction was a slow and gradual development and the ad- 
vent of manufacture marked its beginnings. ® When the guilds 
of the feudal system gave way to manufacture and the manu- 
facturing middle class, trade took on a political signifi- 
' Q 

cance, 7 The conflicting interests of the various peoples were 
reflected in the competition for markets. Further improve- 

®Ibid. , pp. 83-89 

9 Ibid.,~ p. 71 



ments in technology exacerbated these antagonisms. Beginning 
in the middle of the seventeenth century, commerce and navi- 
gation began to outstrip manufacture and colonies were founded, 
which became consumers. As a result, the competitive struggle 
among the more civilized nations increased.'*'® The rise of 
machine production made the competition even more fierce. A 
modern, industrial mode of production created the most severe 
contradictions of any previous historical epoch. 

"Finally, modern industry and the opening of the 
world market made the struggle universal and at 
the same time gave it an unheard-of virulence. 

Advantages in natural or artificial conditions 
of production now decide the existence or non- 
existence of individual capitalist, as well as 
of whole industries and countries. He that falls 
is remorselessly cast aside. "ll 

While these advances in the mode of production were occurring, 
there were corresponding shifts in the socio-political super- 
structures. Some nations became centralized ar.d others were 
subjugated. 

"Just as it [bourgeois ie^] has made the country 
dependent on the towns, so it has made barba- 
rian and semi-barbarinn countries deoendent on 
the civilized ones, nations of peasants on na- 
tions of bourgeoisie, the East on the West. 

More and more the bourgeoisie continues to do 
away with the scattered state of population, 
means of production, and property. It has ag- 



1 0 Ibjd. , pp. 72-73 

-*- Friedrich Engels, Socialism: Utooian and Scientific in 
Arthur P. Mendel, Ed., Essential works of Mar r ism (New York/ 
Toronto/London: Bantam Books, 1961) p. 70. 



glomerated population, centralized means of 
production, and concentrated property in a 
few hands. The necessary consequence of this 
was political centralization. Independent, 
or but loosely connected, provinces with se- 
parate interests, laws, governments and sy- 
stems or tarnation, became lumped together 
into one nation, with one government, one 
code of lax^s, one national class-interest, 
one frontier and one customs-tarif f . "12 

Marx also described how the bourgeoisie gained their ruling 

class position and .lust how thorough their domination was. 

"Each step in the development of the bour- 
geoisie was accompanied by a corresponding 
political advance of that class. An oppressed 
class under the sway of the feudal nobility, 
an armed and self-governing association in 
the medieval commune. At first, an indepen- 
dent urban republic (as in Italy and Germany) 
or a taxable "third estate" of the monarchy 
(as in France), afterwards, in the period of 
manufacture proper, serving either the semi- 
feudal or the absolute monarchy as a counter- 
poise against the nobility, and, in fact, 
cornerstone of the great monarchies in ge- 
neral, the bourgeoisie has at last, since 
the establishment of modern industry and of 
the world market, conquered for itself, in 
the modern representative State, exclusive 
political sway. The executive of the modern 
State is but a committee for managing the 
common affairs of the whole bourgeoisie. "13 

At this point, with only the investigation of Marx's 
basic ideas on nations and international conflict completed, 
there are several doctrines with which the nationalist could 



■^Karl Marx and Frederick Engels, Manifesto of the Com- 
munist Party (New York: International Publishers, 194^) P. 13. 

-*-^Ibid. , pp. 10-11 
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not agree. Recalling Shafer's listing which was quoted ear- 
lier, the contradictions become quite evident. If the Marxist 
theory is accepted, the nationalist belief in common culture, 
language, custom, manner and literature is purely illusory. 
These devices are only methods which present or former rulers 
have fashioned, through the control of the production of ideas, 
in order to maintain a portion of the nationality in a depen- 
dent role. Furthermore, any change in the economic system 
will result in their loss when the entire superstructure shifts 
The same may be said for common social institutions such as 
religions or tribal bonds. Belief in a common origin and his- 
tory or pride in national achievements must also be interpre- 
ted as foolishness. Marx taught that mankind began as a mass 
of individuals without any significant differentiation, Distinc 
tions eventually resulted from purely environmental conditions 
which caused variations in the division of labor. History, un- 
til Marx's discoveries, was a series of inevitable occurrences 
which man had no means to control. The past national achieve- 
ments of any but a socialistically directed country had to 
have resulted on a similar non-volitional basis. One can hard- 
ly take pride in accidents. 

There is one further consideration. Marx's argument casts 
the nationalist himself in a most unfavorable role. If a mem- 
ber of an economically advanced nation, he is, by definition. 
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of the oppressor, bourgeoisie class. If his n? tion is back- 
ward or oppressed, the nationalist is then a member of some 
former ruling class who is seeking to restore his dominant 
position over his fellox^ nationals. There are no other roles 
available in the Marxist script. 

The arguments presented here are all based on doctrines 
which have not and indeed can never be abandoned by those who 
adhere to the Marxist teachings. The entire communist ideolo- 
gy crumbles if any of the dogmas such as the division of labor, 
the alienation of man, the association of economic base and 
superstructure or the class struggle are removed. This fact 
casts serious coubt on the validity of any communist recog- 
nition of national independence or self-determination and on- 
ly the most basic tenets have been reviewed. 
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II. 

The Revolutionary Strategy 



The Marxist theory attributes all exploitation and 
resultant hardship to the division of labor and the conse- 
quent class struggles. The problem could be eliminated by 
doing away with the division and Marx taught that the same, 
modern industry which had caused the serious nature of the 
conflict also contained the elements of the solution. 

The bourgeoisie was causing the homogenization of na- 
tionalities in their efforts at extending their industrial 
mode of production to all corners of the world. 

"National differences and antagonisms between 
peoples are daily more and more vanishing, 
owing to the development of the bourgeoisie, 
to freedom of comnrrce, to the ’world market, 
to uniformity in the mode of production and 
in the conditions of life corresponding there- 
to."! 

This passage and the famous statement that the workingman has 
no country are frequently cited as evidence that Marx was un- 
concerned with national issues. In light of the works reviewed 
earlier in this essay and subsequent paragraphs of the Commu- 
nist Manifesto itself, such an inference is not only unfounded 
but .leads to misinterpretation of Marx's revolutionary strate- 



Karl Marx and Frederick Engels, Manifesto of the Com- 
munist Party , p. 28. A modern mode of procmcm ion was’ able co 
negate the natural, environmental conditions which had caused 
the earlier, uneven development of production since modern in- 
dustry signified man's domination of nature, "in proportion as 
industry advances, natural limits recede." (Karl Marx, Capital , 
Vol. Ill, p. 585) 
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gy. The spread of a single mode of production might result 
in similarities among the cultural, social and political super 
structures of various nations but, so long as the division 
of labor remained, the bourgeoisie would continue to promote 
their class interests through the state governments they con- 
trolled and these interests would conflict with the bourgeoi- 
sie interests of other nations. 

"Generally speaking, big industry created every- 
where the same relations between the classes of 
society, and thus destroyed the peculiar indi- 
viduality of the various nationalities. And fi- 
nally, while the bourgeoisie of each nation 
still retained 'separate national interests , big 
industry created a class, which in all nations 
has the same interest and with which nationali- 
ty is alrea-dy dead; a class which is really rid 
of all the old world and at the same time stands 
pitted against it. Big industry makes for the 
worker not only the relation to the capitalist, 
but labour itself, unbearable. "2 

It was this homogeneous class, the proletariat, which was to 
sieze control of modern industry and operate it for the bene- 
fit of the workers. Then the mode of production would be 
operating in the interests of the total community (all those 
who worked) for the first time since the primitive tribal 
period and the division of labor would be ended. 

The fact that the bourgeoisie retained their differen- 
ces provided the unified proletariat with a divided enemy in 



O _ 

Karl Marx and Frederick Engels, The C-erman ideology , 
p. 76. My italics. 
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the revolutionary struggle. Bourgeois inter-nation struggles 
also resulted in opportunities for the political education of 
the proletarian class. 

"The bourgeoisie finds itself involved in a con- 
stant battle. At first with the aristocracy; 
later, with those portions of the bourgeoisie 
itself, whose interest have become antagonistic 
to the progress of industry; at all times, with 
the bourgeoisie of foreign countries. In all 
these battles it sees itself compelled to ap- 
peal to the proletariat, to ask for its help, 
and thus, to drag it into the political arena. 

The bourgeoisie itself, therefore, supplies 
the proletariat with its own elements of po- 
litical and general education, in other words, 
it furnishes the proletariat with weapons for 
fighting the bourgeoisie. "3 

Marx did not picture an army of West European workers attack- 
ing first one and then another national bourgeoisie. The re- 
volutionary battle was to be fought out within the national 
framework, e.g. German against German, Englishman against 
Englishman, 

"Though not in substance, yet in form, the 
struggle of the proletariat with the bourgeoi- 
sie is at first a national struggle. The pro- 
letariat of each country must, of course, first 
of all settle matters 'with its own bourgeoisie. "1;. 

The national character of the revolutionary struggle received 

further clarification. 



^Karl Marx and Frederick Engels, Manifesto of the Com- 
munist Party , pp. 18-19. 

^ Ibid. , p. 20 
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"Since the proletariat must first of all 
acquire political supremacy, must rise to 
be the leading class of the nation, must 
constitute itself the nation, it is to 
this extent itself national, though not 
in the bourgeois sense of the word. "5 

It is quite clear that Marx was predicting a country by 
country battle. This fact is, at first, quite surprising 
since it appears to remove any advantage gained from the 
carefully constructed argument for a divided bourgeoisie. 

If the Marxist interpretation of man’s early history is ac- 
cepted, his demand for an intra-national revolution seems 
self-contradictory. Previous changes in ruling classes sup- 
posedly had resulted from advances in the mode of production. 
Since the bourgeoisie class was the one which dominated with 
a modern, industrial base, they should have continued to do- 
minate until some new and advanced mode arose. Marx provided 
the answer to this problem. The proletariat required an in- 
ternational coordinating committee, the communist party, to 
present the bourgeoisie with' a united front. 

"The Communists are distinguished from the 
other working-class parties by this only: 

1. In the national struggles of the prole- 
tarians of the different countries, they 
point out and bring to the fore the common 
interests of the entire proletariat, inde- 
pendent of all nationality. 2. In the va- 
rious stages of development through which 



5lbid. , p. 28 
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the struggle of the working class against 
the bourgeoisie has to rass, they always 
and everywhere represent the interests of 
the movement as a whole. "6 

The emphasis placed on the national nature of the re- 
volutionary struggle was not to be interpreted as advocating 
a sequential revolutionary progression. In order for the 
dictatorship of the oroletariat to become permanent, it would 
have to be established more or less simultaneously in se- 
veral of the advanced countries. Unless this happened, the 
nexifly established socialist states would lack a sufficient 
power base to defeat the forces of the greedy bourgeoisie 
of the nations which failed to succumb. In a letter to Engels 
in 18£8, Marx wondered whether a socialist revolution of the 
Western European nations would be successful or if it might 
instead be crushed since the bourgeoisie elsewhere was still 
on the ascendent. 7 By 1382, in a letter to Kautsky, Engels 
had decided that once Europe and North America were reorganized , 
the resulting collossal power would be enough to achieve a 
permanent success.^ 



6 Ibid. , p. 22 

^Karl Marx and Frederick Engels, Selected Correspondence 
I8k6-l895 (New York: International Publishers , 19 3k) Letter No, 
p, pp. 117-118. 

8 Ibid. , Letter No. 177, p. 399 



The insistence that there was a need for a multi-na- 
tional effort and the fact that some nations would not have 
progressed sufficiently to generate the necessary, revolu- 
tionary impetus raises two questions. First, what form would 
the multi-national, inter-socialist organization take? Se- 
cond, what was to be its relationship with the unreorganized 
nations? Marx and Engels did not provide an answer to the 
first of these problems although one was required since, ac- 
cording to the theory, all differences would not have ceased 
to exist at the time the revolution occurred. While they 
stated that such national peculiarities were daily lessened 
by the bourgeoisie, it iwas only the proletariat which would 
complete the process after the revolt, 

"The supremacy of the oroletariat will cause 
them (^national differences^ to vanish still 
faster In proportion as the exploita- 

tion of one individual by another is put an 
end to, the exploitation of one nation by 
another will also be out an end to. In pro- 
portion as the antagonism between classes 
x^jithin the nation vanishes, the hostility of 
one nation to another will come to an end. "9 

Marx’s followers were left to work out the final solution to 

this problem. 

The second question of post-revolutionary relationships 
received a little more consideration. In his letter to Kautsky, 
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Karl Marx and Frederick Engels, 
munist Party , p, 28 
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Engels states that defensive wars on the part of the socialist 
countries will almost certainly be required because of exter- 
nal bourgeois avarice. However, he goes on to say that offen- 
sive struggles to extend the revolutionary influence would not 
be necessary nor desirable since to do so would undermine the 
ability of the new organization to attract others by example. 

"Once Europe is reorganized, and North America 
that will furnish such collossal power and 
such an example that the semi-civilized coun- 
tries will follow in their wake of their own 
accord. Economic needs alone will be respon- 
sible for this One thing alone is cer- 

tain: the victorious proletariat can force no 
blessings of any kind upon any foreign nation 
without undermining its own victory by so 
doing. Which of course by no means excludes 
defensive wars of various kinds , "10 

The open conflict between the communist plan for the 
abolition of man's injustice to man and the aspirations of 
the nationalist are vividly disclosed in the previous pas- 
sages. The nationalist is an enemy before the revolution oc- 
curs and a subversive afterwards. Although the exact method 
which the proletariat is to employ in sweeping away the last 
vestiges of national differences is unexplained, there appears 
to be only one conclusion. Since a- violent revolution was ne- 
cessary to unseat the national bourgeoisie to begin with, it 
must be assumed that coersion by the proletariat vjould be ne- 



l^Karl Marx and Frederick Engels, Selected Correspondence , 
Letter No. 177, p. 399 
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cessary to achieve the eradication of any remainder of the 
old order. 

Engels’ speculation on the exemplary strength of the 
new socialist structure and his exclusion of offensive acts 
against o^d regimes seem to be self-contradictory. A hypothe- 
tical situation will serve to demonstrate why. Assuming that 
the party was to continue its education work in the unre- 
formed countries and that the economic bases would continue 
to inevitably advance, at some point in time one or another 
of these nations would experience a revolutionary upheaval 
similar to that which had taken place earlier in the estab- 
lished socialist states. However, the proletarians of that 
currently revolutionary nation x^ould be subject to the in- 
fluences of the other, remaining, bourgeois countries. Mean- 
while Engels' exclusion of all but defensive war would tie 
the socialist hands. Even if a good communist could bring 
himself to allow this, it appears that the beneficience of 
the socialist example would be subject to rather rapid ero- 
sion. The alternative is to view the proletariat as a united 
body in both the "reorganized" and bourgeois nations. This 
\irould allow the socialist states to attack any bourgeois 
country in the name of "defense" of the proletariat. The pro- 
spects for the nationalist, whether within the new socialist 
organization or not, are quite dismal. 
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III. 

The Revolutionary Peoples 

As of 181.1-8 when The Communist Manifest o was published, 
Marx and Engels had stated that the goal of the communist 
party was to provide for proletarian unity in the struggle 
with the bourgeoisie. There had been no mention of a related 
goal which involved the exacerbation of national antagonisms 
in order to weaken the established regimes and accelerate 
historical progress. Hox^ever, Marx and Engels devoted much 
of their writings to the promotion of precisely this type 
of conflict during the subsequent two decades. Their efforts 
at encouraging hostilities which could benefit the revolu- 
tion included support for independence movements and attempts 
to incite war. Both types of endeavor were conducted on a 
highly selective basis. It was this very selectivity which 
has led to much of the debate over Marxist policies concern- 
ing national self-determination and war. Those who believe 
that Marx and Engels favored national independence are able 
to bolster their argument with many quotations. Their opro- 
nents have an equal number of examples at their disposal. 



•*-In addition to these two frequent and familiar areas 
of contention, some authors argue that Marx and F.ng;els formu- 
lated their policies on the basis of German nationalism. S.P. 
Bloom presents a convincing argument that such an interpre- 
tation is unfounded. (S.F. Bloom, World of Nations , Chp. 7.) 
Bloom contends that the Germanic peoples received as much cri- 
ticism from Marx as most others. 
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A similar situation exists on the issue of whether Marx was 
a war monger or pacifist. The solution to this problem lies 
in the fact that both schools of thought are partially cor- 
rect. The overall relation between independence movements or 
wars at a particular time and their predicted effect on the 
status of the proletarian revolution were the factors which 
Marx and Engels used in determining whether they favored such 
events or not. There was no firm policy one way or the other. 
Theirs was an entirely dialectical approach. A particular in- 
dependence movement might be of benefit to the revolution to- 
day and detrimental tomorrow. The same could be said of a 
war. Although this ambivalence precludes any meaningful ar- 
gument on whether Marx and Engels were pacifists or war mon- 
gers etc., the determinants of their position on such matters 
may be summarized as follows: 

Indeoendence Movements 



A. Beneficial 

1. Any movement which served to weaken a back- 
ward, reactionary, feudal-aristocratic re- 
gime without strengthening another similar 
government, 

2. Any movement which might result in bour- 
geoisie ascendency in a backward state since 
the growth of the proletariat was dependent 
upon bourgeoisie ascendency, 

B, Detrimental 

1. Movement's which strenghtened the aristo- 
cracy of any feudal, backward nation. 



2. Disruptive movements in established cen- 
tralized, bourgeois states since such ac- 
tivities hindered proletarian growth. 2 

War 



A. Beneficial 

1. Wars involving industrially advanced states 
against backward states, 

2. Wars among the backward feudal states. 

3. Wars in which advanced nations might ex- 
tend their influence over backward nations. 

B. Detrimental 

Wars between industrially advanced states 
which caused -proletarian disunity and 
threatened destruction of modern industry. 

2. Wars xfhich might extend the influence of 
feudal states. 

Some examples of how Marx and Engels made use of these de- 
terminants will serve to clarify and further explain them 
as well as verify their accuracy since they are empirically 
derived. 

Enp-els published a series of nine articles on the de- 
bate over ratification of the partition of Poland by the 
G-erman National Assembly in I8k8, These articles appeared in 
the newspaper Neue Rheinische Zeitung . The third of the se- 
ries, published on August 19, contains his analysis of the 



^Irish Independence from England, which Marx eventually 
supported, was a partial exception to this rule. The subject 
is discussed below but the problem was essentially one of pro- 
letarian disunity in England and economic advance in Ireland. 



situation.-^ He stated, that the Holy Alliance of Russia, 

Prussia and Austria was the poxtfer base of reaction in Europe 
and that the alliance was held together by the partition of 
Poland i.e., the common theft of Polish territory made the 
three nations interdependent. The support which the Austrian, 
Prussian and Polish aristocracy received from the Russians 
permitted them to retain their dominance and to keep their 
respective bourgeoisie classes subjugated, Engels’ solution 
was a war with Russia in order to obtain Polish independence, 

"The war with Russia would be a complete, pub- 
lic and real break with our whole shameful east, 
it would mean the liberation and unification of 
Germany, the re-establishment of democracy on 
the ruins of feudalism and the brief dream of 
ascendency of the bourgeoisie, "ij. 

This support for the Poles provides an example of the 
first, beneficial type of independence movement as well as 
advocacy of a war against reaction. Engels believed that Po- 
lish independence would split the alliance of the three re- 
actionary regimes and promote proletarian interests as is evi- 
dent from his reference to the temporary ascendency of the 



3 

Frederick Engels, "The Debate on Poland in Frankfurt 
(l81{.8)" in Paul W. Blackstock and Bert F. Hoselitz, Fds . , 

The Russian Menace to Fur ope (Glencoe, 111 .: The Free Press, 
19^2 ) pp . 9 1-9 5^ Although 'Engels is the author, Marx undoubted- 
ly agreed with the views since, in Engels' own words, Marx was 
the "dictator" of the editorial boards of NRZ . 

^Ibid. , p. 9h 
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bourgeoisie. This Polish issue also exemplifies the tempo- 
rary nature of Marxist support. Engels wrote to Marx and 
evaluated the Polish peoples * revolutionary contribution 
two years after the NRZ article was published. 

"The more I think over the business the clearer 
it becomes to me that the Poles as a nation 
are done for and can only be made use of as an 
instrument until Russia herself is swept into 
the agrarian revolution. Prom that moment on- 
wards Poland will have absolutely no more rea- 
son for existence. "5 

Both Marx and Engels continued to support the Polish inde- 
pendence movement for the remainder of their lives but, sig- 
nificantly, the propitious Russian agrarian revolution, the 
conditional basis for their support, did not occur until 
after both men had died. 

NRZ also took a firm stand in favor of Kossuth's Hunga- 
tian Revolution xfhich provides a second example of the Marxist 
instrumental use of nationalists and also clarifies the con- 
cept of peoples who were "done for" and had ceased to have a 
"reason for existence". ^ Fngels’ analysis places the Austrian 
Slavs with the exception of the Poles, the Rumanians and the 
Transylvanian Saxons on the side of reaction while the Magyars, 



£ 

^Karl Marx and Frederick Engels, Selected Correspondence , 
Letter No. 10, p. 37. 

^Frederick Engels, "Hungary and Panslavism (134°)" in 
Blackstock and Hoselitz, Eds., pp. £6-67. The articles collected 
in this chanter were published in NRZ during January and Feb- 
ruary of 1849. 
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Germans and Poles were said to represent truly revolutionary 
forces. This division was made on the basis of previous histo- 
rical record as chronicled in the article. Engels stated that 
the three chosen peoples had a history as carriers of pro- 
gress, an active role in previous history, and vitality. The 
other nationalities are cited as lacking such a record of 
progress and were consequently counter-revolutionary and de- 
stined to perish. This was not an attribute peculiar to the 
Slavs but rather one which could be found in almost any estab- 
lished nation. 

"There is no country in Europe which does not con- 
tain in some corner one or several ruins of people, 
left-overs of earlier inhabitants, pushed back by 
and made subject to the nation which later became 
the carrier of historical development. These re- 
mains of nations x-rtiich have been mercilessly tramp- 
led down by the passage of history, as Hegel ex- 
pressed it, this ethnic trash always becomes and 
remains until its complete extermination or dena- 
tionalization, the most fanatic carrier of coun- 
ter-revolution, since its entire existence is 
nothing more than a protest against a great histo- 
rical revolution. "7 

In addition to their lack of history, the Slavs were also 
said to be guilty of count er-revo' 1 ution because of the Pan- 
Slavist movement. Marx and Engels were and remained adamantly 
opposed to Pan-Slavism because they predicted that backward, 
reactionary, Tzarist Russia would control any type of Slavic 
confederation. A South Slavic independence movement might have 



? ibid. , p. 63 



been judged as favorable had it not been for the possibility 
of strengthening Russia. The contention that the East Euro- 
pean Slavs (Poles excepted) had no future was further bolstered 
by the argument that the vital, progressive Germans and Magyars 
who were intermixed with these people would form the bourgeoi- 
sie of any nation-state established there. As a result, the 
nation would not be Slavic. Indeed, the article says that the 
past oppression of the South Slavs belonged among the best 
and worthiest deeds of which the German and Magyar peoples 
could boast.® 

The Balkan peoples received a great deal of attention 
from Marx and Engels and demanded full use of their viable 
nationality and war policies. In April of 1853, they began a 
series of articles for the Ne\^ York Tribune xftiich contain the 
Marxist assessment of the situation in Turkey and the Balkans, 
conditions which were to lead to the Crimean War . In the ar- 
ticle of April 7, Turkey was divided into three regions for 



^Frederick Engels, "Democratic Panslavism (l8k9)" in 
Blacks tock and Hoseiitz, Eds,, p. 76. B.D. Wolfe contends that 
Marx and Engels' condemnation of the Slavs is an adaptation of 
Hegel who stated that the Slavs were unworthy to figure in the 
grand historical scheme since they had played an insufficient 
role in the development of the "Human Spirit", (B.D. Wolfe, 
Marxism , (New York: The Dial Press, 1965). However, this argu- 
ment is considerably weakened by Marx's support for Polish in- 
dependence, the fact that the Serbs were also judged to be "re- 
volutionary" on another occassion and Engels ' own association 
of Pan-Slavism with reactionary Russia. The concept of contri- 
butors to the "proletarian revolution" rather than to Hegel's 
"Human Spirit" might be a preferable analogy. 
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the purpose of analysis. 0 Egypt was removed from the study 
since the authors had decided it would belong to England in 
any future partition end Asiatic Turkey was not considered 
because Mussulman fanaticism and Turkish nationalism were 
too strong to invite any attempts at conquest. This left on- 
ly the European portion of Turkey to be considered. The 
author then stated that the splendid territory to the south 
of the Save and Danube had the misfortune to be inhabited by 
a conglomerate of different races and nationalities, of- which 
it was hard to say X'Jhich was least fit for progress and civi- 
lization. The essay states that the Turks themselves had 
earned this right until l85>3 by keeping the area under Tur- 
kish domination but, after that date, their weakening rule 
lost them the prerogative. The fanaticism of Islam had also 
periodically availed itself of help from reactionary Austria 
or Russia and, for these reasons, Turkey was placed in the 
counter-revolutionary category. After an assessment of the 
other nationalities in the area itself, all were judged to 
be reactionary with the possible exceptions of the Wallachians 



^Marx or Engels, "The Background of the Dispute" in 
Bla.ckstock and Hoselitz, Eds., pp. 121-128, The editors do not 
identify the author of articles under this chanter and since 
both Marx and Engels submitted essays to the Tribune under Marx’s 
name, it is difficult to say which author was actually respon- 
sible. The authorship source determinations of the Marx-Lenin 
Institute are not available since these articles are consoicu- 
lously lacking in Soviet published collections of Marx and 
Engels xjorks probably because the essays are extremely vitupera- 
tive toward Russia. 
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and Moldavians under Turkish rule and the Serbs. It should 
be noted here that in 1353 the Serbs had graduated from 
their ethnic trash status of 1849. However, a nation could 
achieve the Marxist, revolutionary category and earn the 
right to temporary existence in far less time than the Serbs 
had needed. On April 12, 1353, after providing a lesson to 
the English on the value of the Dardanelles for both commer- 
cial and military reasons in hopes of promoting their inter- 
vention, the Tribune article rehabilitated the Turks who had 
been branded as reactionaries only five days earlier. 

"But let Russia get possession of Turkey, and her 
strength is increased nearly half, and she be- 
comes superior to all the rest of Europe put to- 
gether. Such an event would be an unspeakable 
calamity to the revolutionary cause. The main- 
tenance of Turkish independence, or, in case of 
a possible dissolution of the Ottoman Empire, 
the arrest of the Russian scheme of annexation, 
is a matter of the highest moment. In this in- 
stance the interests of revolutionary Democracy 
and of England go hand in hand. Neither can per- 
mit the Czar to make Constantinople one of his 
capitals, and we shall find that when driven to 
the wall, the one will resist him as determined- 
ly as the other. "10 

Virtually anything was preferable to Russian expansion. 

The article of April 19, still trying to encourage in- 
tervention, assured the western bourgeoisie that the absence 
of Turkish, Austrian or Russian domination would not serious- 
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ly effect the volume of trade with the Balkans. H 
On August 5, things looked so disappointing to Marx that the 
whole of Western Furore was branded reactionary and he was 
even willing to tolerate Slavic emancipation or a Greek em- 
pire. ^ 

"Too impotent and too timid to undertake the re- 
construction of the Ottoman Empire by the estab- 
lishment of a C-reek Empire, or of a Federal Re- 
public of Slavonic States, all they [^Western 
Governments3 a im a t is to maintain the status 
quo, i.e., the state of putrefaction which for- 
bids the Sultan to emancipate himself from the 
Czar, and the Slavonians to emancipate them- 
selves from the Sultan. 

The revolutionary party can only congratulate 
itself on this state of things. The humiliation 
of the reactionary Western Governments, and 
their manifest impotency to guard the interests 
of European civilization against Russian en- 
croachment, cannot fail to work out a wholesome 
indignation in the people who have suffered 
themselves, since X8J+9 , to be subjected to the 
rule of counter-revolution . "13 

By February of 18 £ij., English and French fleets were in the 
Black Sea and the prospects of a general war were sufficient 
to warrant some Marxist speculation about its possible ef- 
fects on Europe. This analysis also appeared in the Tribune. 1 ^ 



1 1 Ibid. , pp, 133-138 

12 

The Greeks had also been branded as reactionary in ear- 
lier articles of the series. 

■^Karl Marx, "Traditional Russian Policy" in Blackstock 
and Hoselitz, Eds,, p. I 6 I 4 . 

■^Karl Marx, "Military Stalemate and the Home Front 
(l854-l8p5)" in Blackstock and Hoselitz, Fds., pp. 178-182. 
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If a European war were to come, Marx stated that it would 
probably be between Russia on the one hand and England, 

Prance and Turkey on the other. He went on to say that 
Austria would probably side with Russia and predicted that 
Prussia would seek the highest reward but finally end up in 
the Russian camp. 

It would be difficult to imagine how badly Marx and 
Engels wanted this war if their revolutionary theory were not 
taken into account. The situation couldn’t have been better. 
If England and France would declare war on Russia, Prussia 
and Austria, the bastions of reaction would be under attack, 
the modern civilized countries would be fighting together, .. 



Italy and Hungary might gain independence and German unifi- 
cation could conceivably be achieved. Proletarian dissatis- 
faction with the progress of such a war might result in the 
socialist revolution itself. Even if Turkey kept its dominant 
role in Eastern Europe, there would be no significant loss 
since the evaluation of the Balkan nationalities had not 
shown any great degree of superior historical vitality among 
the peoples there. 

Unfortunately from the vlex^rpoint of Marx and Engels, 



the ideal war steadfastly refused to escalate to the degree 
which was required. By August of l854> Marx was goading every- 
one to fight. 
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"The fact is, that conservative Europe - the 
Eurooe of "order, property, family, reli- 
gion" - the Europe of mon°rchs, feudal lords, 
moneyed men, however they may be different- 
ly assorted in different countries - is once 
more exhibiting its extreme impotency. Europe 
may be rotten, but a war should have roused 
the sound elements, a war should have brought 
forth some latent energies; and assuredly 
there should be that much pluck among two 
hundred and fifty millions of men, that at 
least one decent struggle might be got up 
wherein both parties could reap some honor, 
such as force and spirit can carry off even 
from the field of battle. But no, not only 
is the England of the middle classes, the 
Prance of the Bonapartes, incaoable of a de- 
cent, hearty, hard-fought war; but even Rus- 
sia, the country of Purope least infected 
by infidel and unnerving civilization, can- 
not bring about anything of the kind. The 
Turks are fit for sudden starts of offen- 
sive action, and stubborn resistance on the 
defensive, but seem not to be fit for large 
combined maneuvers with great armies. Thus 
everything is reduced to a degree of im- 
puissance and a reciorocal confession of 
weakness, which anpears to be as recipro- 
cally expected by all parties. With Govern- 
ments such as they are at present, this 
Eastern war may be carried on for thirty 
years, and yet come to no conclusion . "15 

This type of war monger ing marks the remainder of the Tribune 

articles with invectives against governments, war ministers 

and generals. The great opportunity was slipping away. 

In June of 1805, Sevastopol \^as finally taken and the 

peace of Paris was signed in March of 1358. Although Turkey 

maintained its independence and Russian influence in the 



-*-5lbid. t pp. 186-187 
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Crimea was dealt a severe blow, the war was an almost total 
failure when measured against Marxist revolutionary expecta- 
tions, There had been no significant revolutionary setbacks 
but neither were the advances T^orth mentioning. 

The flagrant and opportunistic instrumental use of na- 
tional aspirations in order to achieve the Marxist goal of a 
socialist revolution is so evident when measured against any 
norms other than those of the revolutionary theory itself 
that further comment is not necessary. However, it is of. in- 
terest to analyze what Marx and Engels were doing in terms of 
their own system of values. 

According to their theory, the inevitability of both 
the revolution and of national conflicts until it occurred 
were certain. The Communist Manifesto may be interpreted as 
requiring only a waiting period with interim, proletarian 
coordination activities. However, Marx and Engels had chosen 
a policy of actively promoting the revolution. This decision 
presumes that the hardships which result from the intentional 
exacerbation of conflicts will not outweigh the advantages to 
be gained from the early achievement of socialism. There is 
no Marxist argument which justifies this assumption. If their 
efforts had succeeded, the result would have been a general 
war in either 181+8 or 1853. Some assurance that the pain and 
loss of life involved would be equal or less than the total 
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evil of the economic exploitation which would otherwise have 
occurred during the remaining period before the "natural" pro- 
gression to socialism is certainly necessary for rational men 
to make this decision. Still it is lacking. It might be argued 
that war was the inevitable result of the class struggle but 
there is no certainty that the particular wars which Marx 
chose to promote were either inevitable or necessary. 

A similar question arises over support for independence 
movements. When selectively supporting them, what assurance is 
there that the correct choice of nationality has been made? 
Marx and Engels clearly based their selections on past histo- 
rical achievements but, by their own admission, previous histo- 
ry had been a series of involuntary, accidental occurrences. 
Furthermore, if history is to be the criteria, then the choice 
of the Foies and Magyars as nations with a particular aptitude 
for generating bourgeoisie exploiters was a poor one. It was 
the Czech portion of Austria in which industry developed ear- 
liest and the Czechs had been relegated to the "ethnic trash" 
category. To have advocated Czech suppression and Hungarian 
or Polish dominance in l8Ip8 subsequently appears to be the 
equivalent of demanding useless hardship, a strange activity 
for humanitarians, A dialectical approach reveals that Marx 
was exploiting the Poles and Magyars as surely as any bourgeoi- 
sie would have. According to his theory, a successful Polish 
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or Hungarian independence effort was impossible before these 
peoples reached their full historical development. According 
to Marx, it required successive, quantitative advances in the 
mode of production followed by a qualitative change to a more 
modern economic base in order for the political superstruc- 
ture to shift. If the effort to achieve independence were pre- 
maturely successful, the new nation was doomed to immediate 
failure for want of new economic foundations. The only salva- 
tion Xirould be immediate support from industrially advanced, 
socialist countries since bourgeois greed precluded any other. 
However, neither Marx nor Engels were ready to guarantee that 
independence for either nation would result in a socialist 
revolution. To encourage a nation to seek independence when 
success is impossible according to one’s own theory is rather 
weird benevolence unless some greater good is an absolute 
certainty. 

An early socialist revolution would also have meant 
that national differences would be greater than those which 
remain after a period of full economic development. If an 
early revolution occurred, then what was to prohibit further 
strife and oppression arrmng even socialist nations? Expressed 
another way, why should an enemy be attacked today if histo- 
ry decrees he will be a friend tomorrow? No Marxist reply to 
such questions was provided. 
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iv. 

The Nationalist Dilemma . 

Regardless of how a humanitarian believed that the bet- 
terment of mankind was to be achieved, goading international 
conflicts was a poor choice of strategy in the environment of 
growing nineteenth century nationalism. The conflicting fo- 
reign policy objectives of the established nation-states were 
constrained only by a balance of rower structure which was 
subject to frequent shifts because of rarid industrial and 
technological advances. The real and constant threat of war 
which resulted from this unstable situation caused an ever 
increasing demand for the individual nation to provide pro- 
tection from foreign encroachment for its citizens. In order 
to provide this security, various national governments sought 
to attain an ever stronger power base through territorial ex- 
pansion, a method which only served to reinforce the interna- 
tional conflict of interest. In this ominous atmosphere, con- 
ducive to both nationalism and war, it was not likely that 
Marx and Engels would achieve the unification of the prole- 
tariat. In Marxist terms, their analysis of the historical 
schedule was incorrect. The pitiful condition of the working 
classes, so carefully documented by Marx in Capital, had not 



yet resulted in the removal of proletarian, national loyal- 



ties even among the industrially advanced countries. However, 
it took a catastrophic series of events to convince Marx of 
this fact and force him to reinterpret the status of the class 
conflict. 

There had been several warnings that the application 
of the theory was not entirely compatible with historical re- 
ality. When the Second Republic was established in France, 

Marx had written that the revolution itself was a combined 
effort of the bourgeoisie and the proletariat and that once 
the overthrow of the old government was achieved, the French 
bourgeoisie had suppressed their proletarian allies. He hailed 
that event as the first great battle fought between the bwo 
classes of modern society. 

"Thus only the June defeat has created all the 
conditions under which France can seize the 
initiative of the Furopean revolution. Only 
after baptism in the blood of the June insur- 
gents did the tricolor become the flag of the 
European revolution - the red flag. "1 

As the vanguard of Marx’s revolution, the French fumbled 
badly and they did so only three years later when Louis Na- 
poleon’s coup d’etat ended the Second Republic in December of 
185>1. Engels at first declared this to be a silly, stupid co- 



-^Karl Marx, The Class Struggle in France , in Lewis S. 
Feuer, Ed., Basic Writings on politics and Philosophy by Karl 
Marx and Friedrich Engels ( Garden City, N. Y. : Doubleday and 
Co., Inc., 1°39) 
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medy xfhich would not last,^ Later, as the regime proved to 
be more than a transitory phenomenon, he made the remarkable 
assertation that Louis Napoleon’s continued success was due 
to a completely bourgeois attitude on the part of the French 
x^orkers, a result of the imperia.1 prospects, 3 jf this evalua- 
tion were accepted, the revolution x-jas at a much less advanced 
stage than that xfhich was depicted in the optimistic Communist 
Manifesto , Marx did not agree. His ovm analysis is contained 
in The Eighteenth Brumaire of Louis Bonapart e which was wit- 
ten in 1852. ^ He attributed the absence of a true revolutiona- 
ry spirit in France to the arrest of the leaders of the pro- 
letariat and to proletarian fear of a recurrence of bourgeois 
oppression. He stated that the supremacy of Louis Napoleon 
was simply the dominance of the executive over the parliamen- 
tary branch of government. He even discovered an advantage in 
that the isolation of the executive left it vulnerable to a 
future, concentrated, proletarian attack. This explanation 
salvaged the theory of the inevitable progression of history 
and solved the problem of French, imperialistic, proletarian 

2 — 

Karl Marx and Frederick Engels, Selected Correspondence 
l81i.6-lS95 « Letter No. 17, p. 51. 

•^ Ibid. , Letter No. 19, p. 60. 

^Karl Marx, The Eighteenth Brumaire of Louis Bonaparte, 
in Feuer, Fd. , pp. ””316-8^8. 
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Although Marx was able to put Pngels 1 mind at ease 
over the difficulties in France, he became increasingly aware 
that there was a great lack of proletarian internationalism. 

In I 86 J 4 -, xvhile writing the charter for the first "international 
he was forced to address the subject of relations between the 
various nations. Rather than state his nationality policy for 
what it actually was, he resorted to general and ambiguous 
phrases. He admitted that this was intentional and justified 
himself to Engels in a letter on l\. November, I 86 I 4 .: 

"in so far as international politics come into 
the address, I speak of countries, not of na- 
tionalities, and denounce Russia, not the lesser 
nations. My proposals were all accepted by the 
sub-committee. Only I was obliged to insert two 
phrases about "duty" 2 nd "right" into the Pre- 
amble to the Statutes, ditto "truth, morality, 
and justice," but these are placed in such a 
way that they can do no harm . "5 

The obvious assumption was that the workers would not have 
accepted the theory with all its implications for the nationa- 
lities. 



The Irish presented Marx with another problem of prole- 
tarian nationalism. In November of 1867, he wrote to Engels 
that although he had previously thought that Irish independence 
was impossible, he now believed that it was inevitable. ^ 



^Karl Marx and Frederick Engels, Selected Corresuondence, 
Letter No. 71, p. 162. 

6 Ibid, , Letter No. 101, p. 228. 
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The fact that nationalism was the cause for this shift and 
Marx’s admission of it are evident. A letter to Kugelmann 
of 29 November, 1869, stated that the repression in Ireland 
had caused a great many Irish immigrants to seek work in 
England and, as a consequence, the struggles for Irish inde- 
pendence were then reflected in disunity among the English 
and Irish workers within England itself.? This analysis of 
the problem was repeated in a letter to Meyer and Vogt on the 
9th of April, 1870: 

"But the English bourgeoisie has much more im- 
portant interests in the present Irish regime. 

Owing to the constantly increasing concentra- 
tion of farming, Ireland supplies its own sur- 
plus to the English labour market and thus 
forces down wages and lowers the moral and 
material position of the English working class. 

And most important of all: every industrial 
and commercial centre in England now possesses 
a working-class population divided into two 
hostile camps, English proletarians and Irish 
proletarians. The ordinary English worker 
hates the Irish worker as a competitor who 
lowers his standard of life. In relation to 
the Irish worker he feels himself a member 
of the ruling nation and so turns himself in- 
to a tool of the aristocrats and capitalists 
against Ireland, thus strengthening their do- 
mination over himself , "8 

England, the most industrially advanced of the European coun- 
tries, suffered from a divided working class. Proletarian dis- 



? Ibid. , Letter No. 134, PP. 278-279 
^Ibid. , Letter No. l4l, P. 289 



unity there precluded any possibility of a successful Eng- 
lish revolution which, in turn, meant that the entire Euro- 
pean revolutionary movement was weakened. In order to remove 
the cause of the conflict, Marx advocated Irish independence. 
The small, Irish nation had obtained a concession from Marx 
which was unique. Their country was neither large enough nor 
rich enough in natural resources to merit a separate national 
existence according to his views. ^ They were economically 
backward, had already been "centralized” by the British bour- 
geoisie, and should have been x^ell on the road to denationali- 
zation. Marx smoothed over the apparent anomaly with a pre- 
diction that once the Irish were free, they would enter into 
a federal agreement with England, thus preserving his ideas 
on economic unity. 



^In order for a nation to enjoy a place in the Marxist 
plan until the revolution occurred, it had to be of a certain, 
optimum size. Generally, a country required a quantity of co- 
pulation, territory and resources which would permit it to 
achieve an advanced state of economic development (S.F. Bloom, 
World of Nations , Chp. lx). A country which was able to meet 
these criteria merited independence and the right to freely 
determine its own destiny. Lesser nations did not. Engels had 
stated this idea in his articles on Polish independence. To 
say that the Poles merited independence and self-determination 
did not mean that the lesser nationalities which had been in- 
cluded in the Polish state before the partition of 1772 also 
obtained this right, (Engels, "What Have the Working Classes to 
Do with Poland?" in Blackstock and Hoselitz, eds., Chp. 6). In 
1882, Engels, said that the Irish and Poles had not only the 
right but the duty to be nationalists and that, when they were, 
they became internationalists of the best kind (Engels, "Na- 
tionalism, Internationa], ism and the Polish Question" in Black- 
stock and Hoselitz, eds., Chp. 9). 
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The issue of Irish and English proletarian disunity was 
soon replaced by historical events of much greater signifi- 
cance. By July of 1870, Bismarck had finally managed to goad 
Louis Napoleon into war and by August, Marx was elated at its 
progress. He was certain that this war would lead to a new 
government in Prance. To insure a united effort, Engels pro- 
posed the following policy for Marxist adherents: 

"I think our people can: 

1. Join the national movement - you can see from 
Kugelmann’s letter how strong it is - in so 
far as and for so long as it is limited to 

the defense of Germany (which does not exclude 
an offensive, in certain circumstances, be- 
fore peace is arrived at) . 

2. At the same time emphasise the difference bet- 
ween German-national and dynastic-Prussian in- 
terests . 

3. Work against any annexation of Alsace and Lor- 
raine - Bismarck is now revealing the inten- 
tion of annexing them to Bavaria and Baden. 

h» As soon as a non-chauvinistic republican go- 
vernment is at the helm in Paris, work for an 
honourable peace with it. 

5. Constantly stress the unity of interest bet- 
ween the German and French workers, who did 
not approve of the war and are also not making 
vjar on each other. 

6. Russia, as in the International Address. ”10 

The policy was easier to establish than to execute. Nationalism 



l^Karl Marx and Frederick Engels, Selected Correspondence, 
Letter No. IMS, pp. 296-297 



was running rampant in France and Germany. Marx himself at- 
tested to the strenght of German feelings on August 17, 1870: 

"The lust for Alsace and Lorraine seems to pre- 
dominate in two circles, the Prussian camarilla 
and the South German beer-patriots. It would be 
the greatest misfortune which could befall Europe 
and above all Germany. "11 

By the 12th of September, Engels was fearful that the French 
workers might revolt before peace was concluded and wrote to 
Marx that this should be prevented if at all possible. 

"i would be appalling if as their last act of 
war the German armies had to fight out a battle 
with the Parisian workers at the barricades. It 
would throw us back fifty years and delay every- 
thing so much that everybody and everything 
would get into a false position - and the na- 
tional hatred and the domination by phrases 
which would then arise among the French wor- 
kers. "12 

On January 28, 1871, the French provisional government, which 
had replaced the badly beaten Louis Napoleon, signed an ar- 
mistice with the Prussians. The threat of a confrontation 
between French workers and the German army had been avoided 
but a new disaster soon befell the proletariat of France. 

The Prussian peace terms which were accepted on March 1st 
provided for the annexation of the whole of Alsace and a 
sizable portion of Lorraine. French nationalist resentment 



^lbid. , Letter No. ll|6, p. 299 

• ^Ibid. , Letter No. II4.9, p. 305 - see also Engels' ar- 
ticle in Pall Mall of 17 September, 1870. 



toward the unfavorable terms which the provisional govern- 
ment had signed together with the monarchist leanings of 
that government led to another revolt in Paris, The rebels 
siezed power and formed the "Commune'' along socialist lines 
but it was a very temporary revolutionary success. On May 21st, 
French government forces attacked the workers. In seven bloody 
days of fighting, 20,000 i^ere killed in the streets of Paris 
and the Commune was obliterated. 

The Franco-Prussian War, the Annexation of Alsace, and 
the fall of the Commune caused both an awakening and a serious 
dilemma for Marx and Engels, It was a many faceted problem. 

1. After the war. Central and Western Europe were 
divided into approximately the economic regions 
which Marx considered adequate for further, ra- 
pid, industrial progress. Germany was now firm- 
ly united and the undisputed leader of the Ger- 
man speaking people. Italy had united in 1866. 
Nevertheless, there were still territorial de- 
lineations ifnich caused severe proletarian dis- 
unity, especially the German-French enmity over 
Alsace and the English- Irish problems. There 
were also irredentist murmurs on the Italian 
Peninsula. How these territorial revisions 
could be achieved without a general war was not 
at all clear. With German unification and Louis 
Napoleon’s fall, the number of beneficial war 
possibilities was markedly reduced. 

2. Warfare among the Western European countries 
was no longer an acceptable method of promoting 

■ the revolution. The German slaughter of the 
French forces had aptly shown the potential 
destructiveness of modern warfare. Furthermore, 
the war had been one of national mobilization 
on the part of Germany and conscription had 
placed the workers themselves in the fighting. 
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3. The premature establishment of the Paris Commune, 
generated by nationalistic resentment and the 
wholehearted support of the war effort by the 
German workers had irrefutably disclosed the low 
level of proletarian awareness which existed. 

4. It was evident that modern industrial growth, 
the sine qua non of a proletarian revolution and 
socialism, was accompanied by increasingly de- 
structive military capability which, in turn, 
posed a serious threat to the very industry 
which created it. 

5. Worst of all, the Marxist theory itself pre- 
dicted that the possibility for a war among the 
industrially advanced nations was likely. A mo- 
dern mode of production increased bourgeois com- 
petition in the world market as the number of 
products increased. The badly divided proleta- 
riat had little chance of a successful coup be- 
fore a new war broke out unless there was a 
marked and rapid increase of awareness. 

After 1871, there was an evident reduction in the attempts on 
the part of Marx and Engels to either encourage independence 
movements or war monger. Both men became more concerned with 
the internal politics of the nations and with the promotion 
of proletarian interests through parliamentary methods or 
trade union activities. The class conflict in Russia, vir- 
tually ignored before 1871, received some attention. National 
factionalism in the "international" led Marx to abandon it in 
1872. He explained this in a letter to Bolte in November of 
that year and concluded: 

"Where the working class is not yet far enough 
advanced in its organisation to undertake a de- 
cisive campaign against the collective power, 
i.e., the political poiwer of the ruling classes. 
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it must at any rate be trained for this by con- 
tinual agitation against and a hostile attitude 
towards the policy of the ruling classes. Other- 
wise it will remain a plaything in their hands, 
as the September revolution in France showed, 
and as is also proved up to a certain point by 
the game Messrs. Gladstone & Co. are bringing 
off in England even up to the present time. "13 

Sorge resigned from the "international" in 1874 a nd Engels 

agreed with his action. He predicted that Marx’s writings 

would have an influence in the years to come and then a new 

Communist International could be founded, 14 The difference 

between these and the statements of 1848, the Crimean War 

period, or even as late as the Austro-Prussian war of 1866 

is unmistakable. The situation was not serious enough to 

cause either Marx, or Engels to question the entire theory 

of economic determination but nationalism iifas striking some 

telling blows. 

The Russo-Turkish war of 1877 seemed to provide the 
answer to Marx’s theoretical dilemma. Such a war was complete- 
ly acceptable. Russia and Turkey were both reactionary and a 
war between the two might result in a Russian revolution. 

Marx believed that such a revolution was imminent since all 
sections of Russian society were in complete disintegration 
economically, morally and intellectually. 1^ There seemed to 



l ^xbid. , Letter No. 157, p. 319 
1^ -Ibid. , Letter No. 160, pp. 329-330 
l ^lbid. , Letter No. l65>, pp. 348-349 
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be no threat of war between the West European countries and 
Marx predicted that the Prussian aristocracy might even fall 
if they intervened. A bourgeois revolution in Russia or the 
fall of Prussia could trigger the proletarian revolution in 
Europe and the problem of national antagonisms would be re- 
solved. 

"For the moment everything depends on the Poles 
(in the Kingdom of Poland) lying low. If only 
there are no risings there at the moment. Bis- 
marck would at once intervene and Russian chau- 
vinism would once more side with the Tsar. If 
on the other hand the Poles wait quietly till 
there is a conflagration in Petersburg and Mos- 
cow, and Bismarck then intervenes as a saviour, 

Prussia will find its - Mexico. "16 

In Germany, Liebknecht prepared a pamphlet calling for inter- 
vention on the side of Turkey in order to protect the Western 
Powers from Russia. Marx sent him two letters supporting the 
article but, by the time it appeared, the war was over and 
the revolutionary hopes were dashed. 

V/ hen the subject of a new "International" arose in l88l, 
Marx opposed its formation, stating that it would fail to take 
national differences into consideration. 

"It is my conviction that the critical juncture 
for a new International Workingmen’s Association 
has not yet arrived and for this reason I regard 
all xjorkers ’ congresses, particularly socialist 
congresses, in so far as they are not related 



- ^Ibid . f Letter No. 165, P. 3k9 • A Polish independence 
movement was not deemed opportune for the revolution. 
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to the immediate given conditions in this or 
that particular nation, as not merely useless 
but harmful. They will always fade away in in- 
numerable stale generalised banalities . "17 

Marx died in 1883 still opposed to an "International" 
and without providing a solution to the problem of nationalism 
in Western Europe. Engels’ writings from 1883 until his own 
death in 18°5 expressed antipathy for war among the advanced 
countries and tended, more and more, to support the promotion 
of proletarian ascendency either through use of the means 
provided by representative government or subversion. In 1888, 
he wrote to Sorge that a war would set the workers movement 
back for years and chauvinism would sx^amp everything. 

When the rapproachment between France and Russia 
threatened war in Europe, Engels wrote to Bebel that the par- 
ty would almost certainly come to power in Germany in another 
ten years and then allow Alsace and Northern Schleswig to de- 
termine their own fate. 

"For all that, I hope peace remains unbroken. 

In our present position we do not need to risk 
everything - but war would force us to do so. 

And then in another ten years we shall be quite 

differently prepared Therefore, I hope 

and desire that our splendid and secure develop- 
ment, which is advancing with the calm and in- 
evitability of a process of nature, may remain 
on its natural lines. "18 



•*-7 lbid. , Letter No. 173, P. 387 
•*- ®Ibid. , Letter No. 219, p. 1-4-92 



Engels* clearest expression of his anti-war policy is con- 
tained in a preface to a new edition of the Class Struggles 
in France which anoeared in 1895. The article also practically 
precluded the future revolt at the barricades as involving too 
great a risk. The threat of war was eliminated by simply 
stating that war was no longer possible. 

"The recruitment of the whole of the population 
able to bear arms into armies that could be 
counted in millions, and the introduction of 
firearms, projectiles and explosives of hither- 
to undreamt of efficacy created a complete re- 
volution in all warfare. This, on the one hand, 
put a sudden end to the bonapartist war period 
and insured peaceful industrial development, 

, since any war other than a world war of unheard 
of cruelty and absolute incalculable outcome 
had become an impossibility. On the other hand, 
it caused military expenditure to rise in geo- 
metrical progression, and thereby forced up 
taxes to exhorbitant levels and so drove the 
poorer classes of people into the arms of so- 
cialism. The annexation of Alsace-Lorraine, 
the most immediate cause of the mad competi- 
tion in armaments, might set the French and 
German Bourgeoisie chauvinis tically at each 
other's throats; for the workers of the two 
countries it became a new bond of unity. And 
the anniversay of the Paris Commune became the 
first universal commemoration day of the whole 
proletariat. "19 

This weak assurance of man's rationality and the statement 
that the taxation necessary for an arms race would drive neople 
to socialism is as close as Marx or Engels ever came to oro- 



^Karl Marx, The Class Struggles in France, l8k8-l850 
(New York: International Publishers) p. 19 . The Marx i s t shift 
from war monger to pacifist is aptly treated by B.D. Wolfe 
(Wolfe, Marxism, Chp, 3). 



viding a solution to nationalism in the advanced countries. 
Both men died still convinced that nationalism was a bourgeois 
trait and that the proletariat only needed to be convinced of 
the fact. They had been able to use nationalism as an instru- 
ment of apparent benefit to the revolutionary cause in their 
early writings and had set an example for their followers by 
doing so. Hox^ nationalism was to be combated when it became 
a counter-revolutionary force, as had been the case in 1871, 
was an unsolved riddle. 
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V. 

The Imperialist War 

Vladimir I. Ulyanov was initially Tar more concerned 
with internal class conflicts in Russia than with the exter- 
nal manifestations of those struggles . ^ Marx and Engels had 
sought a war against Russia to generate a bourgeois revolu- 
tion there and thus sat) the strength of European reaction. 
Lenin was absorbed in party organization, agitation, propa- 
ganda and activism in order to promote the revolution from 
within. Thus it was 1905 before he made his first oronounce- 
ments on the subject of international warfare. 

When the Russo-Japanese War broke out, it proved to be 
an elementary exercise for as knowledgeable a Marxist as Le- 
nin. Since Japan was fighting against Russia, Japan was pro- 
gressive. Lenin proclaimed this idea when Port Arthur fell to 
Japan on January 2, 1905. Advancing, progressive Asia had 

2 

dealt backward and reactionary Eurooe an irreparable blow. 



^-Although not chronologically separable, for purposes of 
analysis it is convenient to place Lenin's doctrines on the sub 
ject of nationalism into three categories: (a 1 * The nroblem of 
wartime nationalism; (b) The optimum choice of federation, auto 
nomy or unity for the party organization and (c) The type of 
organization suitable for a multi-national, socialist state 
system. Such a division is employed in this essay. Section V 
deals with national wars and VI with the topics of party and 
state organization. 

2 V.I. Lenin, Collected Works (Moscow: Foreign Language 
Publishing House, 1963) Vol. 8, p. Ll8 
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In spite of this baleful beginning, Lenin was not and never 
would be the w ar monger that Marx or Engels had been in their 
early years. He was quick to prevent any misunderstanding on 
the part of the proletariat. The same article declared: 

"The revolutionary proletariat must carry on a 
ceaseless agitation against war, always keeping 
in mind, however, that wars are inevitable as 
long as class rule exists. "3 

This statement must have seemed a bit too pacifistic since it 
restricted the Marxist view that some international warfare 
could be beneficial to the proletariat. This was rectified in 
another essay on the war x>;hich was published in July. 

"There are wars and wars. There are adventurist 
wars, fought to further dynastic interests, to 
satisfy the appetite of a band of freelooters, 
or to attain the objects of the knights of ca- 
pitalist profit. And there is another kind of 
war - the only war that is legitimate in capi- 
talist society - war against the people's op- 
pressors and enslavers . "ij. 

Lenin's next opportunity to promote proletarian inter- 
ests through support of war was provided by the Balkan states. 
His commentaries are significant in that they demonstrate ho w 
his viex^s differed from those of Marx and Engels, his relative 
naivete concerning national aspirations and his ideas on inde- 
pendence movements. Marx and Engels had usually welcomed war 



3 Ibid.- , p. 53 

^Ibid. , p. 565 July 10, 1905 
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in the Balkans but Lenin was not so ready to commit himself 
to support of a Balkan war nor was he willing to speculate 
on the probable allignment of nations as his predecessors 
had done. His first remarks on the Balkan situation appeared 
in Pravda on October h., 1°12 and were critical of an article 
in Novo ye Vremya , which had referred to Balkan unrest as a 
rallying together of the lesser nations for a holy war of in- 
dependence. Lenin accused the paper of supporting bourgeois, 
Russian, nationalist plunderers who did not recognize the 
possibilities of a war involving all of Europe. 

"The nationalists’ calculation is frank and 
shameless to the last degree. While mouthing 
pompous words about "a holy w ?r of indepen- 
dence" of the peoples, they gamble with the 
lives of millions in the most cold-blooded 
way by inciting the peoples to a carnage for 
the profit of a handful of merchants and in- 
dustrialists. "5 

Lenin did not want a war. The issues i^ere too confused and 
the risk seemed prohibitive. 

When the first Balkan war began on October 8, 1912, 
Bulgaria, Serbia, Greece and Montenegro were allied against 
Turkey. Lenin’s attitude changed immediately. This was clear- 
ly a war of oppressed peoples against reactionary Turkey and 
he favored it so long as there was no intervention by the 
Western European nations. 
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